JOHNNY PYE AND THE FOOL-KILLER 

You don't hear so mudi about the Fool-Killer these days, but 
vhen Johnny Pye was a hoy there was a good deal of calk 
about him. Some said he was one kind of person„ and some said 
another, but most people agreed tlsat he came around fairly regu¬ 
lar. Or, it seemed so to Johnny Pye. But then, Johnny was an 
adopted child, which is, maybc t why he took it so hard. 

The miller and his wife had offered to raise him, after his gw ti 
folks died, and that was a good deed on their part. But, as soon 
as lie lost his baby teeth and started acting the way most boys 
act, they began to come down on him tike thunder, which wasn't 
so good, i hey were good people, according to their lights, but 
their lights were terribly strict ones, and they believed that the 
harder you were on a youngster, the better and brighter he got. 
Well, that may work with some children, but it didn't with 
Johnny Pye. 

He was sharp enough and willing enough—as sharp and will¬ 
ing as most boys in .Martinsville, But, somehow or fit her, he never 
seemed to lie able to do the right things or say the right words— 
at least wheti he was home. lYeat a boy like a fool and he'll act 
like a fool, 1 sav, but there's some folia need convincing. The 
miller and his wife thought the way to smarten Johnny was 
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to treat him like a fool, and finally they got so lie pretty much 
believed it himself. 

And that was hard on him, for lie had a boy’s imagination, 
and maybe a little more than most. He could stand the beatings 
and lie did. 13Lit what he couldn’t stand was the way things went 
at the mill. I don’t suppose the miller intended ro do it. But, ns 
long ns johnny Pye could remember, whenever he heard of the 
death of somebody he didn’t like, he'd say, “Well.,, the Fool- 
Killer’s come for sq-and-so,” and sort of smack his lips. It was, 
as you might say, a family joke, but the miller was a big man 
with a big red face., and it made a strong impression on Johnny 
Pye, Till, finally, he got a picture of the f ool-Killer, himself* lie 
teas a big man, too, in a checked shift and corduroy trousers, 
and he went walking the wavs of the world, with a hickory club 
that had a Jump of lead in the end of it. I don’t know how Johnny 
Pye got that picture so clear, but, to him, it was just as plain 
as the face of any human being in Martinsville. And, now and 
then, Just to test it, he’d ask a grown-up person, kind of timidly, 
if that was the wav the Fool-Killer looked. And, of course, they’d 
generally laugh and tell him it was. Then johnny would wake 
lip at night, in his room over rise mill, and listen for the Fool- 
Killer’s step on the road and wonder when he was coining. But 
he was brave enough not ro tell anybody that. 

Finally, though* thlnm pot a little more than he could bear. 
He’d done some boy’s trick or other—let the stones grind a little 
fine, maybe, when the miller wanted the meal ground coarse— 
just carelessness, you know. But he’d gotten two whippings for 
it, one from the miller and one from his wife, and, at the end of 
it, the miller had said, ’ Well, Johnny Pvc, the Fool-Killer ought 
to be along for you most any day now. For 1 never did see a boy 
th at was such a fool. 1 ’ Johnny looked to the miller’s wife to see 
if she believed it, too, but she just shook her head and looked 
serious. So he went to bed that night, but he couldn't sleep, for 
every time a bough rustled or the mill wheel creaked, it seemed 
to him it must be the Fool-Killer. And, early next morning, be¬ 
fore am body was up, he packed such duds as he had JEl a. ban¬ 
danna handkerehiei and ran away. 

He didn't really expect to get away from the Fool-Killer very 
king—as far as he knew, the Foul-Killer got you wherever you 
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went. But he thought he'd give him a run for his money, at least, 
And wElen lie got on the road, it was a bright spring morning* 
and the first peace and quirt he'd had in some time. So his spirits 
rose, and he chunked a stone at a bullfrog as he went along, |USE 
to show lie was Johnny Fve and still doing business. 

I fc hadn't gone more than three or four miles out of Mar¬ 
tinsville* when he heard a buggy coming up the road behind him. 
11c knew' the Fool-Killer didn't need abuggv to catch you, so he 
wasn’t afraid of it, hut he stepped to the side of the road to Let 
ic pass. But it stopped, instead, and a black-whiskered man with 
a stovepipe hat looked out of it. 

“Hello* hub/ 1 he said. “Is this the road for East Liberty?"' 

“My name’s John Pye and I’m eleven years old,” said Johnny, 
polite but firm* “and you take the next left I nek for Ease Lib¬ 
erty, They say it's a pretty town—I’ve never been there myself." 
And he sighed a little, because he thought he’d like to see the 
world before the Fool-Killer cauglit up with him. 

'Ti m," said the man. “Stranger here, too, elm And what brings 
a smart boy like you on the road so early in the. mommy?” 

"Oh/ 1 said Johnny Pyc, quite honestly, “1 in running away 
from tEic Foul-Killer. For the miller says I’m a fool and his wile 
says Fm a fool and almost everybody in Martinsville says I’m a 
fool except little Susie Marsh, And the miller says the Fool- 
Killer’s after me—so 1 thought E d run away before he came.” 

The black-whiskered man sat in his buggy and wheezed fur a 
while. When he got his breath back, ell* jump in, bub/' he 
said, “Tire nvillcr may say you're a fool, but J think you’re a 
right smart boy to be running away from die Fool-Killer all by 
\ ourself. And I Jon t hold with small-town prejudices acid I 
need a riuht smart hoy, so FJl give you a lift on the road.” 

“Bur* will S be safe from the Fool-Killer, if Pm with you?” 
said Johnny. 'Tor, otherwise, it don’t signify/ 1 

"Safe?" said the black-whiskered man* and wheezed again. 
“Oh* you’ll be safe as houses. You see, Fm a herb doctor—and 
some folks think, a little in the Foo [-Killer’s line of bus in ess, my¬ 
self. And I’ll teach you a trade worth two of milling. So jump in* 
bub.” 

“Sounds all right the wav you sav it,” said Johnny, “but my 
name’s John Pye/ 3 and he jumped into rbe buggy. And they went 
rat cling along toward East Liberty wi.rh the herb doctor talking 
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and cutting jokes rill Johnny thought hc’J never met a pleasanter 
man. About half a mile from bast Liberty, tilt doctor stopped at 
■a spring. 

“What are we stopping here tor?" said Johnny Pyt\ 

"Wait and seed' said the doctor, and gave him a wink, I hen 
he got a haircloth trunk kill of empU bottles out of tile back of 
the buggy and made johnny lill them with spring water and 
label them. Then lie added a pinch of pink powder to each bot¬ 
tle and shook them up and corked them and stowed them away. 

What’s that?” said Johnny, very interested, 

"That’s Old Doctor Waldo's Unparalleled Universal Rem¬ 
edy,” said the doctor, reading from the label. 

"Made from the purest snake oil and secret Indian herb,. L 
cures rheumatism, blind staggers* headache, malaria, five kinds of 
fits* and spots in front of rhe eyes. It will also remove oil or 
grease stains, clean knives and silver* polish brass, and is strongly 
recommended as a general tonic and blood purifier. Small size, 
one dollar—family bottle, two dollars and a half." 

“Hut 1 don’t see any snake oil in it,” said Johnny, puzzled, "or 
any secret Indian herbs/ 1 

“That’s because you're nor a fool,'' said rhe doctor, with an¬ 
other wink. “The Fool-Killer wouldn’t* either. But most folks 
will.” 

And* that very same [light* Johnny saw. For the doctor made 
bis pitch in I vast Liberty and he did it handsome. He took a 
couple of flaring oil torches and stuck them on the sides of rhe 
buggy; he put on a diamond stickpin and did card tricks and 
told funny stories till he had die crowd goggle-eyed. As for 
johnny* he let him play on the tambourine. Then he started talk¬ 
ing about Doctor Waldo’s Universal Remedy, and, with Johnny 
to help hun, the bottles went like Emt calces. Johnny helped the 
doctor count the money afterward, and it was a pile, 

“Well,” said Johnny, “I never saw money made easier. You’ve 
gur a fine trade, Doctor,” 

'It's cleverness does it*” said rhe doctor, and slapped him on 
the back. 

“Now a fool’s content to stay in one place and do one thing* 
but the Fool-Killer never caught up with a good pitchman vet-' 7 

"Well* it’s certainly lucky I met up with you,” said Johnny, 
“and, if it’s cleverness does it* I’ll learn the trade or bust.” 
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So lie stayed with the doctor quite a while—in fact, till he could 
make up the remedy and do the card tricks almost as good as 
rhe doctor. And tire doctor liked Johnny, for Johnny was a bid¬ 
dable boy. But one night they came into a town where things 
didn't go as the) usiiaih did, The crowd gathered as usual, and 
rhe doctor did lus tricks. But, all the time, Johnny could see a 
sharp-faced Little fellow 7 going through the crowd and whispering 
to one man and another. Till, at last, right in the middle of the 
doctor's spiel, the sharp-faced fellow gave a shout of ""That’s 
Illii i all right! I’d know them whiskers anywhere! M and, with 
that, the crowd growled once acid began to tear slats out of the 
nearest fence. Well, the next thing Johnny knew, he and the 
doctor were being ridden out of town on a rail, with die doc¬ 
tor’s long coattails living at every jounce. 

They didn't hurt Johnny particular—him only being a boy. But 
they warned ’em bodi never to show their faces in that town 
again, and then they heaved the doctor into a thistle patch and 
went their ways. 

"Owoo!” said the doctor, "ouch!” as Johnny was helping him 
our of the thistle patch. "Go easy with those thistles! And why 
didn't you give me the office, you blame little fool?” 

"Office?” said Johnny. “What office?” 

"When that sharp-nosed man started snooping around/ 1 said 
the doctor. “1 thought that infernal main street looked familiar— 
1 was through there two years ago, selling solid gold watches for 
a dollar apiece,” 

“But the works to a solid gold watch would be worth more 
than rhnt/ ! said Johnny. 

“There weren’t any works/* said die doctor, with a groan, 
“but there was a nice lively beetle inside each case and it made 
the prettiest tick you ever heard/’ 

“Well, that certainly was a clever idea/’ said Johnny. l Td 
never have thought of that/ 1 

“Clever?” said the doctor. "Ouch—it was ruination! But who’d 
have thought the fools would bear a grudge for two years? And 
now we’ve lost the horse and buggy, too—not to speak of the 
bottles and die money. Well, there's lots more tricks to be played 
and well start again/ 1 

But, chough he liked the doctor, Johnny began to feel dubious. 
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For It occurred to him that, if ail the doctor’s cleverness got 
him was being ridden out of town on a rail, he couldn’t be so 
far away from die Fool-Killer as he thought. And, sure enough, 
as he was going to sleep that night, he seemed to hear the Fool- 
Killer’s footsteps coining after 3lim—step, step, step. I !c pulled his 
jacket up over Ins ears, hut he couldn't shut it obt. So, when the 
doctor had got in the way of starting business over again, he and 
johnny parted company. The doctor didn't bear any grudge, 
lie shook hands with Johnny and told him to remember that ckv- 
was P" wer - A,lJ " t,lt 1,11 «-i»h Ills running away. 

I le got to a town, and there was a store with a sign in the win¬ 
dow, Jiov w.wn.D, so he went in, "["here* sure enough, was the 
merchant, sitting at Eds desk, and a tine, important man he looked, 
in his black broadcloth suit. 

Johnny tried to tell him about the Fool-Killer, but the mer¬ 
chant wasn’t interested in rh.it. He just looked Johnny over and 
saw that lie looked biddable and strong for Ins age. "But, re¬ 
member, no fooling around, boy]” said the merchant sternly, 
after he’d hired him, 

“No fooling around?’’ said Johnny, with the light of hope in 
ins eyes. 

“No,” said the merchant, meaningly. “Wc’vc no room for fools 
in this business, I can rcll you! You work hard, and you'll rise. 
But, if you've got any foolish notions, just knock them on the 
head and fomet them. 1 ' 

Well, johnny was glad enough to promise thar T and he stayed 
with the merchant a year and a half. He swept out the store, and 
he put the shutters up and took them do\v n, he ran emnds and 
wrapped up packages and learned to keep busy twelve hours a 
day. And, being a biddable boy a]id an honest one, he rose, just 
like the merchant had said. The merchant raised his wages and 
let him begin to wait on customers, and learn accounts. And 
then, one night, johnny woke up in the middle of the night. 
And it seemed to him lie heard, far away but getting nearer, 
the steps of the Fool-Killer after him -tramping, tramping. 

He went to tlie merchant next day and said, “Sir, I’m sorry 
to tell you tins, but I’ll have to be moving on.” 

“Well, I’m sorry to hear chap, Johnny, 1 said the merchant, 
“for you've been a good boy. And, if it’s a question of salary—" 
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“It isn’t that/' said! Johnny, “but tell me one thing* sir, if you 
don’t mind mv asking. Supposing i did stay with you—where 
would I end?" 

The merchant smiled. “That's a hard question to answer/ 1 he 
said, “and I’m not much given to compliments-, I Sue i started, 
myself, ns a bov, sweeping out die store. And you’re a bright 
youngster with lots of go-ahead, J don't see why, if you stuck 
to it, you shouldn’t make the same kind of success that E have." 

“And what's thatr” said Johnny. 

The merchant began to look irritated, but he kept Eds smile. 

“Well," he said, “I’m not a boastful man, but I’ll tell yon this* 
Ten years ago I was the richest man in town, hive years ago, l 
was the richest man in the county. And five years from now- 
well, I aim to be the richest man in die state.” 

\ I is eyes kind of glittered as he said it, but Johnny was looking 
at Ins face. It was sallow-skinned and pouchy, with die jaw as 
hard as a rock. And it came upon Johnny that moment tEv.it, 
though he’d known the merchant a year and a half, he'd never 
really seen him enjoy himself except when he was driving a bar¬ 
gain. 

“Sorry, sir/ 1 he said, "but* if it’s like that, I'll certainly have to 
go. Because, you see, I’m running away Item the Foul-k Her, and 
it I stayed here and got to be like you, hc"d certainly catch Up 
with me in no—" 

“Why, you impertinent young cub! ’ roared the merchant, 
w irh Ei is face gone ted all of a sudden. “Cict your money from 
die cashier!” and johnny was on the road again be Jo re you could 
say “Jack Robinson/ 1 But, this time, he was used to it, and 
walked off whistling. 

Well, after th at, he hired out to quite a few different people, 
but l won't go into all of his adventures. He worked for an 
inventor for a while, and they split up because Johnny happened 
to ask him what would be the good of his patent, self-winding, 
perpetual-morion machine, once he did get it invented. And, 
while the inventor talked big about improving die human race 
and the beauties of science, it was plain he didn’t know, So that 
night, johnny heard the steps of the Fool-Killer, far oil" but com¬ 
ing closer, and, next morning, he went away- Mien he stayed 
with a minister for a while, and he certainly hated to leave him, 
for the minister was a good man. But they got talking one evening 
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and, as Sc disced, Johnny asked him what happened to people 
who didn’t believe in his particular religion* Well, the minister 
was broad-minded, but tEicrcs only one answer to that, Hu ad¬ 
mitted they might lie good folks—lie even admitted they mightn’t 
exactly go to hell—but he couldn't let them into heaven, no, not 
the best and the wisest of them, for there were the specifications 
laid down by creed and church, and, if you didn't fulfill them, 
you didn’t. 

So Johnny had to leave liim t and, after that, he went with sin 
old drunken fiddler for a while. He wasn't a good man, I guess, 
hut lie could play till the tears ran down your checks. And, 
when he was playing his best, it seemed to Johnny that the 
bool-Killer was very far away* For, in Spite of his faults and 
his weaknesses, while he played, there was might in the man. 
Hut he died drunk in a ditch, otic night, with johnny to hold 
his head, and, while he left Johnny His fiddle, it didn't do Johnny 
much good, For, while Johnny could play a tune, he couldn’t 
play like the fiddler- -it wasn't in his fingers, 

l hen it chanced that Johnny took up with a company of sol¬ 
diers. He was still too young to enlist, but they made a kind of 
pet of him, and everything went swimmingly for a while. Fur 
die captain was the bravest man Johnny had ever seen, and lie 
had an answer for everything, out of regulations and the Arti¬ 
cles of War. But then they went West to fight Indians and the 
same old trouble cropped up again. For one night the captain 
said to him, U juhnny, we’re going to fight the enemy tomorrow, 
but you‘!l stay in camp/' 

“Oh, I don't want to do that,” said Johnny; £ i want to he in 
ou the fighting.” 

“It’s an order,” said the captain, grimly. Then he gave Johnny 
certain instructions and a letter to take to his wife. 

'Tor the culund’s a copper-plated fool/’ he said, '"and we’re 
walking straight into an ambush.” 

“Why don't you tell him that?” said Johnny. 

“I have,” said the captain, "but lie’s the colonel” 

“Colonel or no colonel/' said Johnny, “if he’s a fool, some¬ 
body ought to stop him*” 

“You can’t do that, in an army,” said the captain. “Orders arc 
orders.” But it turned out the captain was rung about it, for, 
next day, before they could get moving, the Indians attacked 
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and got badly licked. When it was all over* "Well, it was a good 
light/ 1 said the captain, professionally. ;L Ali the same, if rhev'd 
waited and laid in ambush* tliev d have had uur hair. But* as ]t 

was, they didn't stand a chance," 

■ 

"Hut ’why didn't they lay in ambush? *■ said johnny; 

‘'Well, 17 said die captain, ’M guess vhe\ had their orders too. 
And now, how would you like to lie a soldier?" 

"Well, it’s a nice outdoors life, but I'd like to think it over,” 
said Johnnv. Fur he knew die captain was brave -and lie knew the 
Indians had been heave—you couldn't lintl two braver sets of 
people, But* all the same, when he thought the whole thing over, 
he seemed to hear seeps in the sky. So he soldiered to the end of 
the campaign and then he left the army, though the captain told 
him he was making a mistake. 

By now, of course, he wasn’t a boy any longer; he was getting 
to be a young man with a young man’s thoughts am! feelings. 
And, half the time, nowadays, lied forget about the Pool-Killer 
except as a dream he'd had when he was a boy; lie could even 
laugh at it now and then* and think what a fool he’d been to 
believe there was such a man. 

But, all the same* the desire in him wasn’t satisfied, and some¬ 
thing kept driving him on. I le'd have called it ambit iouSness* 
now* but it came to the same thing. And with every new trade 
he tried, sooner or later would come the dream—the dream of 
the big man in the checked shirt and corduroy pants, walking 
the ways of the world with bis hickory stick in one hand, lr made 
him angry to have that dream* now* but it had a singular power 
over him. Till* finally, when he was turned twenty or so, he got 
seared. 

'‘Pool-Killer or no Fool-Killer/ 1 lie said to himself, 14 I’ve got 
to ravel this matter out. For there must be some one thing a man 
could tie vo, and be sure he wasn’t a fool. I’ve tried cleverness 
and money and half a dozen other things, and they don't seem to 
he the answer. So now I'll try hook learning and see what comes 
of that," 

So he read all the books he could find* and whenever he’d seem 
to hear the steps of the I ool-Killer coming for the authors—and 
that was frequent—he’d try and shut Ids ears. But sonic books said 
one thing was best anil some another* and he couldn't rightly 
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"Well,” lie said to himself, when he’d read and read till his 
head felt as stuffed, with book learning as a sausage with meat, 
"it's interesting, but it isn't exactly contemporaneous. Sen 1 think 
t'll go down to Washington and ask the wise men there. For it 
must take a lot of wisdom to run a country like the United 
States, and if there's people who can answer my questions, it's 
there they ought to be found. 1 '' 

So he packed his bag and off to Washington he went. He was 
modest for a youngster, and he didn’t intend to try and sec the 
President right away, lie thought probably a congressman was 
about his size. So he saw a congressman, and the congressman 
told him the thing to be was an upstanding young American and 
vote the Republican ticket—which sounded all right to Johnny 
Pye, but not exactly what he was after* 

Then he went to a senatx.tr, and the senator told him to be an 
upstanding young American and vote the Democratic ticket - 
which sounded ah right, too, but not what he was after, cither. 
And, somehow, though both men had been impressive and 
affable, right in the middle of their speeches he ! t! seemed to hear 
steps—you know. 

But a man has to eat, whatever else he does, and johnny found 
he’d better buckle down and get himself a job. It happened to be 
with the first congressman he struck, for that one came from 
Martinsville, which is why Johnny went to him in the first place, 
And, in a little while, he forgot his search entirely and the Fool- 
killer, too, for the congressman's niece came Fast tn visit him, 
and she was the Susie Marsh that Johnny had sat next in school* 
She’d been pretty- then, but she was prettier now, and as soon 
as Johnny Pye saw her, his heart gave a jump and a thump. 

,L And don t think we don’t remember you in Martinsville, 
Johnny Pye/' she said, when her uncle had explained v ho his 
new clerk was. “Why, the whole town’ll be excited w hen 1 write 
home. We’ve heard ail about your killing Indians and inventing 
perpetual motion and traveling around the country with a famous 
doctor and making a fortune in tin' goods and—oh, it's a won¬ 
derful story!” 

“Well/’ said Johnny, and coughed, “some of that’s just a little 
bit exaggerated. But it's nice of you to be interested. So they 
don't think I’m a foul any mote, in .Martinsville?” 
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“[ never thought you were a fool,' 1, said Susie with a little 
siniiy, and Johnny felt his heart give another bump. 

“And I always knew you were pretty, but never how pretty 
till now t ' r said jolmnv, and coughed again. “But. speaking of old 
times, how's the miller and his wife? For 1 did leave them right 
sudden, and while there were faults on both .sides, I must have 
been a trial to them too,” 

"They’ve gone the way of all fleshy’ said Susie Marsh, "and 
there’s a new miller now. But he isn’t very well-liked, to tell the 
truth, and he's letting the mill run down.’' 

"That's a pity,” said Johnny, '’for it was a likely mill.” Then 
he 1 jegan to ask her more questions and site began to remember 
things too. Well, you know how the time can go when two 
youngsters get talking like that, 

Johnny Pye never worked so hard in his life as he did chat win¬ 
ter, And it wasn’t the Fool-Killer he thought about—it was Susie 
Marsh. First he drought she loved him and then be was sure she 
didn't, and then he was betwixt and between, and all perplexed 
and confused. But, finally, it rurned out all right and he llad 
her promise, and Johnny Pye knew he was the happiest man 
in the world. And that night, he waked up in the night and 
heard the Fool-Killer coming after him—step, step, step. 

He didn’t sleep much after that, and he came down to break¬ 
fast hollow-eyed. But his unde-to-be didn’t notice that—he was 
rubbing his hands acid smiling. 

“Put on your best necktie, Johnny!’* he said, very cheerful, 
“for I’ve got an appointment v, ith Lire President today, and, Just 
to show 1 approve of my niece’s fiance, Pm taking you along.” 

“The President] 1P said Johnny, all dumbfounded. 

"Yes,” said Congressman Marsh, “vou sec, there’s a Iitrie bill- 
well, we needn’t go into that. But slick down your back hair, 
johnny—we'll make Martinsville proud of us this day!” 

Then a weight seemed to go from Johnny’s shoulders and a 
load from his heart. He wrung .Mr. Marsh’s hand. 

"Thank you, Uncle F.benF' he said. "1 can’t thank you enough.” 
For, at lasr, he knew he was going to look upon a man rhac was 
bound to he safe from the Ford-Killer—anJ it seemed to him it 
he could just once Jo that, all his troubles and searchings would 
be ended. 
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Well, it doesn't signify which President it was—you can take it 
from me that lie was President and a fine-loo king man. He’d just 
been elected, too, so he was lively as a trout, and die saddle galls 
he'd get from Congress hadn’t even begun to .show. Anyhow, 
there he was, and Johnny feasted his eyes on him. For if there 
was anybody in the country the Fool-Killer couldn’t bother, 
it must be a man like this* 

The President and the congressman talked politics for a while, 
and then it was Johnny’s turn. 

“Well, young man," said the President, affably, "and what can 
1 do for you—lor you look to me like a line, upstanding young 
American/' 

The congressman cut in tpick before Johnny could open his 
mouth* 

“Just a word of advice, Mr. President,’* he said. “Just a word 
an season. For my young friend’s led an adventurous Isle, but 
now he’s going to marry my niece and settle down. And what he 
needs most of all is a word of ripe wisdom from you.” 

il W ell/’ said the President, looking at Johnny rather keenly, 
“if that's all he needs, a short horse is soon curried, 1 wish most 
of my callers wanted as litrleA 

But, all the same, lie drew johnny out, as such men can, and 
before Johnny knew it„ he was telling his life story. 

“Well,” said the President, at the end, “you certainly have been 
a tolling stone, young man. But there’s nothing wrong in that 
And, for one of your varied experience there’s one obvious 
career. Politics!” he said, and slapped his fist in his hand. 

“Well/' said johnny, scratching his head, “of course, since I've 
been in Washington, I’ve thought of that. But 1 don’t know' that 
I'm rightly fitted/' 

“You can write a speech/’ said Congressman Marsh, tfuite 
thoughtful, "for you’ve helped me with mine. You’re a likeable 
fellow too. And you were born poor and worked up—and you've 
even got a war record—why, belli iixcnse me, Mr. President!— 
he's worth five hundred votes just as he stands!* 

"1—I’m mure chan honored by you rwo gentlemen/ 1 said 
johnny, abashed and flattered, “but supposing l did go into 
politics—where would I end up?'’ 

1 he President looked sore of modest. 
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“The Presidency of the United States," said he, “is within tiie 
legitimate ambition of every American citizen. Provided lie can 
yet elected, of course.” 

“Oh,” said Johnny, feeling dazzled, U I never thought of that. 
Well, that’s a great thing, But it must be a great responsibility 
too,” 

“It is,” said the President, looking just like his pictures on the 
campaign buttons. 

“Why, it must be an awful responsibility!” said Johnny. “I 
can’t hardly see how a mortal man can bear it. Tell me, Mr. 
President,” he said, “may ( ask you a question?” 

“Certainly/ 1 said the President, looking prouder and more re¬ 
sponsible and more and more like his picture on the campaign 
buttons every minute. 

“Well/ 1 said Johnny, “it sounds like a fool question, hut it’s 
this: This is a great big country of ours, Mr. Preside tit, and it's 
got the most amazing lot of different people in it. How can any 
President satisfy all those people at one rime? Can you yourself, 
Mr. President?” 

The President looked a bit taken aback for a minute. But then 
he gave johnny Pyu a statesman’s glance. 

“With the help of God,” lie said, solemnly, “and in accordance 
with the principles of our great party, I intend . . 

But Johnny didn’t even hear the end of tlac sentence. For, 
even as the President was speaking, he heard a step outside in the 
corridor and he knew, somehow, it wasn't the step of a secretary 
or a guard. He was glad the President had said “with the help of 
God” for that sort of softened the step. A [id when the President 
finished, Johnny bowed, 

“Thank you. Air. President/ lie said; “that's what I wanted 
to know. And now I’ll go back to Martinsville, I guess.” 

“Go back ci» Martinsville?” said the President, surprised. 

“Yes, sir/ 1 said Johnny. “For I don't think I'm cut out for 


“And is that nil you have to say to the President of the United 
States?” said his uncle-to-be, in a fume. 

But the President had been thinking, meanwhile, and he was 
a bigger man than the congressman. 

'"Wait a minute, Congressman,” lie said, “T [its young man’s 
honest, at least, and I like his looks. .Moreover, of all the people 
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who\ r e conic to see me in the last six months, he’s the only one 
who hasn’t wanted something—except the White House cat, and 
i guess she wanted something, coo, because she meowed. You 
don't want to be President, young man—and, confidentially , 1 
don’t blame you. Tbit how would you like to be postmaster at 
Martinsville?” 

“Postmaster at Martinsville?” said Johnny* “But—” 

“Oh, it’s only a tenrh-elass post office,” said the President, *‘buc, 
for once in my life. I'll do something because 1 want to, and let 
Congress yd! its head nil. Come—is it yes or no?” 

Johnny thought (if all the places he'd been anti all the trades 
bed worked at. He thought, queer!y enough, of the old drunk 
fiddler dead in the ditch, but he knew he couldn’t be that. .Mostly, 
though, he thought ol Martinsville and Susie .Marsh, And, though 
I c’d just heard the Fool-Killer's step, he defied the Fool-Killer, 

“Why, it 1 s yes, of course, Air, President/ 1 he said, “for then 
I can marry Susie,” 

“That's as good a reason ns you’ll find,” said the President. 
“And now, 111 just write a note,” 

Weil, he was as good as his word, and Johnny and his Susie 
wcfc married and went back to live in .Martinsville. And, as 
soon as johnny learned the ways of postmaster!ng, he found it as 
good a trade as most. There wasn’t much mail in Martinsville, but. 
in between whiles, he ran tine mill, anil that was a good trade tejo. 
And all the time, he knew, at the back of his mind, that he hadn’t 
quite settled accounts with tine Fool-Killer, But lie didn't much 
care about that, for he and Susie were happy. And after a while 
they had a child, and that was the most remarkable experience 
that had ever happened to any young couple, though the doctor 
Said it was a perfectly normal baby. 

One evening, when his son was about a year old, Johnny 
Fye took the river road., going home, ft was a mite longer than 
the hill road, but it was the cool of the evening, and there’s times 
when a man likes to walk by himself, fond as he may be of Ins 
wife and family. 

He was thinking of the way tilings had turned out for him, 
and they seemed to him pretty astonishing and singular, as they 
do to most folks, when von think them over. In fact, he was 
thinking so hard chat, before lie knew it, he'd almost stumbled 
over an old scissors grinder who’d set up his grindstone and tools 
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by the side of the road. The scissors grinder had his cart with him, 
but he’d turned the horse out tn graze—and a lank* old, white 
horse it was, with every rib showing, And he was very busy, 
putting an edge on a scythe. 

<4 Qh, sorry,' 1 said Johnny Pye. “I didn’t know anybody was 
camping litre. Bui you might come around to my house tomor¬ 
row—my wife's got some knives that need sharpening.' 1 

Then he stopped, for the old man gave him a long, keen look. 

“Why, h's you, Johnny Pye," said the old man. “And how do 
you do-, Johnny Pye! You've been a long time corning—in fact, 
now and then, I thought I’d have to fetch you. But you’re here 
at last. 5,1 

Johnny Pye was a grown man now, but he began to tremble. 

“But it isn't you!" he said, wildly. ; 'I mean you re not him! 
Why, I’ve known how he looks all my life I He's a big man, with 
a checked shirt, and he carries a hickory stick with a lump of 
lead in one end." 

"Oh, no,” said the scissors grinder, quite quiet. “You may have 
thought of me that way, hue that’s not the way I am." And 
Johnny Pye heard the scythe go whet"whet-whet on the stune. 
The old man ran some water on it and looked at the edge. I hen 
he shook his head as if the edge didn’t quire satisfy him. “Well, 
Johnny, are you ready? ' he said, alter a while. 

“Ready? 15 said Johnny, in a hoarse voice. “Of course I’m not 
ready." 

“That’s what they nil say, 5 ’ said the old mart, nodding his head, 
and the scythe w ent whet-whet on the stone. 

Johnny wiped his brow and started to argue it out. 

“You see, if you’d found me earlier,” he said, “or later. I don't 
want to be unreasonable, but I’ve got a wife and a child.” 

“Most lias wives and many has children," said the old man, 
grimly, and the scythe went whet-whet on the stone as he pushed 
the treadle. And a shower of sparks flew, very dear and bright, 
for the night had begun to fall. 

“Oh, stop that damn racket and let a man think for a minute!” 
said Johnny, desperate. “I can’t go, 1 tel] you. L won’t. It isn’t 
time. It"s—” 

The old man stopped the grindstone and pointed with the 
scythe at Johnny Pye. 

“Tell me one good reason,” he said. “1 here's men would be 
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missed, in the world, but arc yon one of them? A clever man 
might he missed, but are you a clever manr’ p 

“No/’ said Johnny, thinking of the herb doctor. “I had a 
chance to be clever, but ] gave it up." 

“One,” said the old man, ticking off on his fingers, “Well, a 
rich man might lie missed—by some, but you aren't rich, 1 take 
it." 

“No/ 1 said Johnny* thinking of the merchant, “nor wanted 
to be.” 

,l Two/’ said the old man. “Cleverness—richestthey're done, 
but there’s still martial bravery and being a hero. There might 
Luc an argument to make, if you were one of those/ 5 

Johnny Pye shuddered a little, remembering the way that 
battlefield had looked, out West, when the Indians were dead and 
the fight over. 

“No/ 1 he said, *Tve fought, bur Tm not a hero.” 

“Well, then* there’s religion/ 1 said the old man, sort of patient, 
“and science* and—but what’s the use? We know what you did 
with those. 1 might fed a trifie of compunction if 1 had to deal 
with a President of the United States. Rut— 3 ' 

“Oh, you know well enough I ain’t President* 51 said Johnny* 
with a groan. “Can't you ^cr it over with and lie dime?” 

“You 7 re not putting up a very good case*” said the old man* 
shaking his head. *Tm surprised nr you* Johnny. Here you spend 
your youth running away from being a fool. And yet* what’s 
the first thing you do, when you’re man grown? Why, you 
marry a girl, settle down in your home town, and start raising 
children when you don’t know how they’ll turn out. You might 
have known I’d catch up with you, then—you just put yourself 
in my way/ 1 

“Fool I may be/’ said Johnny Pve In his agony, “and if you 
rake it like that* 1 guess we’re all fools. But Susie’s my wife* and 
mv child’s my child. And, as for work in die world-we El, some¬ 
body has to be postmaster, or folks wouldn’t get the mail." 

“Would it matter much if they didn’t-"’ said the old man, 
pointing 1 his scythe. 

“Well, no* 1 don’t suppose it would* considering what's on 
the post cards,” said Johnny Pye. “but while it’s my business to 
solt it, ril sort it as well as I can,’" 
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The old man whetted his; scythe so hard that a long shower of 
sparks flew out on the grass. 

“Well,” he said, 'Tvc got niy job, too t and I Jo it likewise. 
But FI! tell you what I'll do. You're coming my way, no doubt 
of it, hut, looking you over, you don’t look quite ripe yet. So 
HI let you off for a while. For that matter,” said he, “if you U 
answer one question of mine—how a man can be a human being 
and not be a fool—Til let you off permanent. It’ll be the first 
time in history*” he said, "hut you’ve got to do something on 
your own hook, once in a while. And now you can walk along 
Johnny Pyc.” 

With that he grounded the scythe till rhe sparks flew out like 
rhe rad of a comet and Johnny Fye walked along. The air of the 
meadow had never seemed so sv, eet to him before. 

All the same, even with Ins relief, he didn't quite forget, ard 
sometimes Susie had to tell die children not to disturb father 
because he was thinking. But time went ahead, as it does, and 
pretty soon Johnny Pyc found he was forty. He’d never ex¬ 
pected to be forty, when he was young, and it kind of surprised 
him. But there it was, though lie couldn’t say he felt much dif¬ 
ferent, except now and then when he stooped over. And fie was 
a solid ciriy.cn of the town, welHiked and well-respected, with a 
growing family and a stake m the community, and when lie 
thought those tilings over, they kind of surprised him too. But, 
pretty soon, it was as if dungs had always been that way. 

It was after Efis eldest son had been drowned our fishing that 
Johnny Pyc met the scissors grinder again, But this rime he was 
bitter and distracted, and, if he could have got to the old man, 
he’d have done him a, mortal harm. But, somehow or other, when 
he tried to come m grips with him, it was like reaching for air 
and mist. He could see the sparks fly from the ground scythe, 
but he couldn’t even touch the wheel, 

“Von coward!” said Johnny Pyc. "Stand tip and fight like a 
man! 1 ' But the old man just nodded his head and the wheel kept 
grinding and grinding, 

“Why couldn’t you have taken me?” said Johnny Pyc, as if 
those words had never been said before. "What’s rhe sense in all 
this? Why can’t you take me now?” 

Then he tried to wrench the scythe from the old mans hands, 
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but lie couldn't touch it. And then he fell down and lay on the 
grass for a while, 

“Time passes/ 1 said the old man, nodding his head. “Time 
passes/ 1 

lL lt v, ill never cure die grief 1 have for my son/' said Johnny Pve, 

“It will not/' said the old mam nodding his head. “But time 
passes. Would you leave your wife a widow and your other 
children fatherless for the sate of your gricfr’ ? 

“No, God help me! 11 said Johnny Pve. “That wouldn't be 
right for a man/ 1 

Q m 

LL 1 hen go home to your house, Johnny Pye/ 1 said the old man. 
And Johnny Pye went, but there were lines in his face that 
hadn’t been there before. 

And rime passed, like the flow of the river, and Johnny Pyc’s 
children married and had houses and children of their own. And 
Susie's hair grew white, and her hack grew bent, anti when 
Johnny Pye and his children followed her to her grave, folks said 
slic'd died" in the fullness of years, but that was hard for Johnny 
Pye to believe* Only folks didn't talk as plain as they used to, 
and the sun didn’t hear as much, and sometimes, before dinner, 
he'd go to sleep in his chair. 

And once, after Susie had died, the President of those days 
came through Martinsville and johnny Pye shook hands with 
him and there was a piece in the paper about his shaking hands 
with two Presidents, fifty years apart, johnny Pye cut out the 
clipping and kept it in his pocketbouk. He liked this President all 
right, but, as he told people, he wasn't a patch on the other one 
fifty years ago. Well, you couldn't expect it—you didn't have 
Presidents these days', not to call them Presidents. All the same, 
hei took a Eot of satisfaction in the clipping. 

He didn't get down to the river road much any more—it wasn't 
too long a walk, of course, but he just didn't often feel like it. 
But, one day, he slipped away from the granddaughter that was 
taking care of him, and went. It was kind of a steep road, really 
—he dill n't remember its being so steep. 

“Well/" said the scissors grinder, “and good afternoon to you, 
johnny Pve." 

“You'll have to talk a little louder/' said Johnny Pye. “My 
hearing’s perfect, but folks don't speak as plain as they used to. 
Stranger in town?" 
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"Oh, so that's the way it is,” said the Scissors grinder. 

lL \ i s, iliac's the way it is t " said Johnny Pye, He knew he might 
to he alraid ol tins fellow, now he'd pur on his spectacles and got 
a good look at him, but fur the life of him, he couldn't remember 
why* 

''I know just who you are, 1 ' lie said„ a little fretfully. “Never 
forgot a face in my life* and your name's right on the rip of my 
tongue— 5 * 

“Oh, don’t bother about names, 11 said the scissors grinder* 
'We're old acquaintances. Anil I asked you a question, years ago 
—do you remember that? ' 

"AesA said Johnny Pye, "T remember. 1 ’ Then lie began to 
laugh—a high, old man's laugh. “And of all the fool questions 1 
ever Was asked, 1 ' !n said, “that certainly took the cake *’ 1 

“Oh?' 1 said the scissors grinder, 

“Uh-htih, ’ said Johnny Pye, “For you asked me how a man 
could be a human being and yet not be a fool. And the answer 
is—when he’s dead and gone and buried. Anv fool would know 
that,” 

“ 1 hat so? ’' said the scissors grinder. 

“Of course,' 1 said Johnny Pvc. “1 ought to know. I'll be ninety- 
nvo next November, and I've shook hands with two Presidents. 
The first President l shook—" 

“HE be interested to Eicar about that,” said the scissors grinder, 
“but wcVc got a little business, first. For, if a El human beings, arc 
fools, how docs the world get ahead?” 

“Oh, there's lots of other things," said johnny Pye, kind of 
impatient, “There's the brave and the wise and the clever—and 
they're apt to roll it ahead as much as an inch. But it’s ail mixed 
in together. For, Lord, it's only some fool kind of creature iliac 
would have crawled out of the sea to dry land in the brst place 
—or [mt dropped from the Garden of Eden, if you like it better 
tliat way. You can't depend on the kind of folks people think 
thc\ are—you've got to go by wlvat they do. And 1 wouldn’t 
[rive much for a man that some folks hadn't thought was a fool, 
in his time.” 

“Well,’’ said the scissors grinder, “you’ve answered my ques¬ 
tion—at least as well as you could, which is all you can expect of 
a man. So i’ll keep my part of the. bargain. 1 ’ 
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“And what was that?” said Johnny. “For, while it’s all straight 
in my head, I don't quite recollect ttii.- details/ 1 

“Why,” said the scissors grinder, rather testy, “Fin to let you 
go, you old foal! You'll never see me again till the Last Judg¬ 
ment. There'll lie trouble in the office about it/ 1 sastl lie, “but 
you’ve got to do what you like, once in a while. 1 * 

“Phew!” said Johnny Pye. “That needs chinking over!” And 
he scratched his head, 

“Why?” said the scissors grinder, a bit affronted, “It ain't 
often 1 offer a man eternal life.” 

“Well," said Johnny Pye, “1 take it very kind, hut, you see, it’s 
this way,” lie thought for a moment. “No,” he said, “you 
wouldn’t understand. You can't have touched seventy yet, by 
your looks, and no young man would.” 

“ IT v me," said the scissors grinder, 

“Well," said johnny Pyc, “it’s this way/’ and he scratched his 
head again. “I’m not saying—if you'd made the offer forty years 
ago, or even twenty. Hut, well, now, let s just take one detail. 
Let’s say "teeth. 1 ” 

“Well, of course/' .said the scissors grinder, “naturally— I mean 
you could hardly expect me to do anything about that.” 

“I thought so,” sak! Johnny Pye. “Well, you see, these are 
good, bought teeth, hut I'm sort of tired of hearing them click. 
And spectacles, ! suppose, die same?” 

“I'm afraid so/' said the scissors grinder. “I can't interfere with 
time, you know—that’s not my department. And, frankly, you 
couldn’t expect, at a hundred and eighty, lets say, to be quite 
the man you was at ninety, lint still, you’d be a wonder!” 

“Maybe so/ 1 said johnny Pye, “but, you sec—well, the truth 
is t I’m an old man now. You wouldn't think it to look at me, 
but it’s so. And my friends—well, they’re gone—and Susie and tlie 
boy—and somehow you don’t get as dose to the younger people, 
except the children. And to keep on just going and going till 
Judgment Day, with nobody around to talk to that bad real 
horse sense- well, no, sir, its a handsome offer but I jusc don’t 
fed up to accepting it. It may not be patriotic of me, and ! feel 
sorry for Martinsville. It’d do wonders for the climate and the 
chamber of commerce to have a leading citizen live till Judgment 
Day. lint a mans got to do as he likes, at least once in his life." 
He stopped and looked at the scissors grinder. “I’ll admit, I’d kind 
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nf like to beat out Ike Leavis,” lie said. “To hear him talk, you'd 
think nobody had ever pushed ninety before. But I suppose— 

“I'm afraid wc can't issue a limited pulicv t ” said the scissor? 
grinder, 

"'Well/ 1 said johnny Pyc, "I just thought of it. And Ike's all 
fit:lie.” He waited a moment, “fell me, 1 ' he said, in a low voice, 
“Well, you know what I mean. Afterwards, l mean, if you're 
I ike In' to see 1 '—he coughed— 11 your friends again. I mean* if it's so 
—like so cue folks believe. 1 ' 


“1 cant tell you that, 71 said the scissors grinder; "I onU go so 
far.” 


“Well, there's no harm in asking,” said Johnny Pye > rather 
humbly. He peered into the darkness; a Last shower of sparks 
flew from the scythe, then the whir of the wheel stopped. 

“H’m,” said Johnny Pyc. resting the edge- “That’s a well- 
ground scythe. But they used to grind ’em better in die old days. 1 ' 
He listened and looked, for a moment, anxiously. "Qh, Lordv!” 
he said, "there's Helen coming to look for me. Stie’ll take me back 
to the house,” 

“Not tills time, 11, said the scissors grinder. “Yes, there isn't bad 
steel in that scythe. Well, let's go + Johnny Pyc." 
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